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THIS WEEK: 
John, Baron 15342-1609 .. .. 86 
St. Giles’s Fair, Oxford .. .. .. .. 


Nones AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone = Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


E death of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

removes from the human scene one of the 
outstanding representatives of old traditions 
—traditions of dignity and leadership united 
with the traditions which have attached 
themselves to the poet and the philosopher. 
His writings, it may be thought, have been 
admired rather than understood in the West 
—at least by many. His knowledge of 
the English, a certain sympathy with our 
national character, and friendships formed 
with individual Englishmen did not preclude 
some political disagreement; just as his ex- 
traordinary mastery of the English language 
and his acquaintance with English literature 
seems never to have lessened the proverbial 
barrier between his Oriental mind and the 
mind and outlook of the West. His devotion 
to India involved devotion to a theory of liie 
the most unlike possible to that which 
animates the totalitarian state. Those who 
hope and believe that the brutal totalitarian 
idea will not, the world over, come to 
dominate, must regard with gratitude this 
impressive Indian figure—aristocrat, man of 
affairs and poet—in whom are seen embodied 
the qualities belonging to the very opposite 
pole of human possibility. 
THE Fortnightly for August has a pleasing 

article by Mr. Willard Price, entitled 
‘The Emperor Next Door,’ ‘a character 
sketch of the Emperor of Japan. What Mr. 
Price has seen and heard of him comes from 
a five-years’ sojourn at Hayama, a- fishing 
village of the Miura Peninsula where is 
situated the Emperor’s summer palace. 
Isolated and regarded by his people as a god, 
the Emperor in this remote place of relaxa- 
tion, is able to lead a more normal human 
life than elsewhere, and in one way or 
another his American neighbours, who lived 
at Hayama all the year round for five years, 
acquired a good deal of fairly intimate know- 


ledge concerning his life and habits, as well 
as becoming acquainted with his person. A 
supple, active, well-balanced figure; a face 
tanned by sun and weather; the head, rather 
long than broad, of a poet or professor ; eyes 
shortsighted from much reading—the Em- 
peror presents to the non-Japanese eye the 
appearance of a student, or of a gentleman 
with hobbies. He seeks greatly to learn. He 
takes regular courses in economics, zoology, 
literature and art. He makes notes and keeps 
a journal; and also writes poems innumer- 
able. He rises at half-past five and is out by 
six; the early morning is his best time for 
writing poetry. He uses neither strong drink 
nor tobacco. His chief hobby is marine 
biology—a hobby somewhat destructive to 
clothing, but this matters not to him who is 
never allowed to wear the same garment twice.. 
His subjects, though they hardly dare look 
at him, are aware of him running races with 
his children, clambering about rocks, picnic- 
ing, digging for shell-fish, He is a fine 
swimmer. Out of a multitude of further 
details we will take but two more for mention 
here. First, his palace is ascetic in its sim- 
plicity and confinement: but he has built for 
himself a look-out on a second story whence 
he has a view not only of bay and pinewoods 
but also of daily detail in the village life of 
some of his humblest subjects. Next, dating 
from his schooldays, he has an uncommon 
fondness for Aesop’s Fables, and may be 
found going about with an Aesop in his 
pocket. 


WE received the other day the April number 
of Southerly which, our readers will 
remember, is the magazine of the Australian 
English Association, Sydney. Perhaps the 
article of most general interest is Mr. H. M. 
Green’s survey of Australian literature for 
the years 1939 and 1940. In it we learn of 
the Jindyworobak Club of Adelaide, founded 
to further 

the development of an Australian culture 
arising out of a feeling of kinship not merely 
with the soil and what springs directly from 
it, but alse with that as reflected in the original 
inhabitants of the country, their ’ attitude, 
their beliefs, their mysteries. 

This need for ‘‘ a better and more natural 
realisation of the Australian background ”’ 
has made itself felt also in Queensland, where 
the Meanjin Papers, of which there have 

two issues, carry out some part of the 
ideas which animate the Jindyworobak Club. 
Mr, Green leaves one with the impression 
that a good deal of Australian literature in- 
clines easily to satire. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 


JOHN, BARON LUMLEY, 
1534 ?—1609. 
N.B.: This account follows that of the 
*‘D.N.B.’ with some alterations and additions. 


[ view of the possible association in some 
way of the family of Edmund Spenser 
with John, Baron Lupley it were well to set 


out certain facts concerning Lumley, as well 
as his lineage, beginning with his grand- 
father, though the Diary of Bishop Richard 
Pococke takes the peerage back to Ralph 
Lumley of Richard II’s time and the family 
descent to Liulphus, a nobleman of the time 
of Edward the Confessor. 


John, Baron Lumley (1493-1544) = Joan, dau, of Henry, Lord Scrope 


George Lumley = Jane Knightley, dau. of Richard 


executed 1537 


part in Aske’s rebellion 


Knightley and his wife, 
Spencer, of Althorpe 


for his Jane 


pO Baron Lumley (1534?-1609) 

d.s.p. 11 April, 1609 = (before March, 
1552) (1) Jane, dau. of Henry Fitzalan, 
12th Earl of Arundel. 

(2) Elizabeth, dau. of John, Lord Darcy 
of Chiche. She died in 1618 


Besides Lumley Castle, near Chester-le- 
Street, Co. Durham, Lord Lumley had a. 
residence on Tower Hill, parish of St. Olave, 
Hart Street, London, and the mansion of 
Nonsuch near Cheam, Surrey. He was buried 
at Cheam. 

Following the attainder of his father he 
was ‘“‘ restored in blood’’ in 1547. His first 
wife’s sister, Lady Mary Fitzalan (d. 25 Aug. 
1557) was the first wife of the ill-fated 
Thomas Howard (1536-1572), 4th Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Part of the Knightley family tree must also 
be shown. It has been compiled from Baker, 
from the genealogical volume of the ‘ Victoria 
History of Northamptonshire’ by Oswald 
Barron, from ‘ Proceedings in Chancery,’ 
Vol. ii, C. 2., Elizabeth K.k.3/30, also Vol. 
viii., File 1163, 22-26, from Brewer’s ‘ Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII,’ and other 
sources, 

John Knottysforde, like his father-in-law, 
had no sons. His eldest daughter, Eleanor, 
became the wife of John Campion of Epping, 
Essex, and of Bicknor, Monmouth, and their 
only child, Elizabeth Campion, married 
Richard Matthew, of Stansted, Essex. The 
order of seniority of the five daughters of 
Richard Knightley is that given in Brewer, 
Vol. xiii. Attention is particularly called to 
the fact that young John, Baron Lumley’s 
maternal grandmother was a Spencer, and 
that his aunt, Mary- Knightley, married 
Thomas Spenser of Maismore. He matricu- 


Jane 
= Geoffrey 
Markham 


= (1) Humphrey Lloyd 
(2) William Williams 
of Cockwillan, 
Carnarvon 


lated at Cambridge University in 1549 
together with Henry Fitzalan whose sister 
became Lumley’s first wife. His father is 
mentioned in Brewer, Vol. x., of the year 1536 
“for fees of knighthood,’’ the entry being: 
“Barth. Foscue of Hilly, Suffolk and George 
Lomley of Twyng, Co. York.’’ ‘‘ Foscue’’ is, 
of course, the shortened form of Fortescue. 

Brewer also gives, Vol, xii., George Lum- 
ley’s last letter to Jane, his wife, which sets 
out his debts and desires her to instruct their 
son to honour God and be obedient to the laws. 
Jane Lumley (née Spencer) became the wife 
of John Knottysforde by 22 Aug. 1538, her 
four sisters being then unmarried. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1858, 
Part i., may be found the reprint of a paper 
read 6 Dec. 1854 for the Society of 
Antiquaries, Newcastle, by the Rev. James 
Raine, on John, Baron Lumley, son of 
George. It tells of his presence in Queen 
Mary’s coronation procession in the third 
chariot of state beside his wife who was 
dressed in crimson velvet ; of his participation 
in the intrigues concerning the pro 
marriage of Norfolk to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and of his consequent imprisonment, a fact 
also recorded in Froude’s ‘ History,’ Vol. x., 
p. 295. Mr. Raine cited extracts from Lum- 
ley’s will and exhibited a copy of the inven- 
tory of movables found in Lumley Castle on 
his death, e.g. seven pieces of arras with gold 
of the story of Troy, and other hangings 
devoted to Queen Esther, Scipio, Hannibal, 
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Sir Richard Knightley of Fawsley, 


Northants, d. 1534 Jane Skenard 


Thomas 
d. 1516 

= Joan 
Burnabye 


Richard, d. 1537 
= Jane Spencer of 
Althorpe. She m. 
(2) Robert, son of 
Sir Humphrey 
Stafford 


| 
Sir Edmund 
d. 12 Sept. 1543 
= Ursula Vere 


aus. 
all d. young 


John 
Anthony 
Nicholas 


d. young 


| 
Sir Valentine 
d. 1566 
= Anne Ferrers 


A 


(Rev.) Joln 
d.s.p. 1549 


Susan = 
Sir William Spencer 


| 

Jane Mery Urdala 
all Living in 1539 

of 


A 


| 
tase d. before 1583 Susan 
= (1) ss! Peed d. by 28 Jan. 


4 1558/9 
= (2) John Knottysforde, = Richard 
of Great Malvern, Langtre 
Serjeant at Law, d. by d.s.p. 
28 Jan. 1558/9 


Simon Porter 


Jason, Medea, King Pluto, the Amazons, 
Paris, Saul, David, St. George, etc. The col- 
lection of paintings and other works of art 
seems to have been large. No doubt evidences 
of these artistic tastes were apparent too in 
his other residences. Nonsuch, however, was 
sold to Queen Elizabeth in 1590. His will 
and the said inventory were in the Registry 
at Durham in 1855, but a copy of the will 
(34, Dorset) is amongst the P.C.C. wills at 


Somerset House. 

‘The Loseley Manuscripts’ (1835) by 
Alfred John Kempe discloses the fact that 
Lumley was himself something of an artist, 
for, 5 wg 1589, he requests the loan of the 
picture of the French Queen in order to make 
a copy of it. And he was also a sportsman as 
witness his invitation, 31 Aug, 1583, to Sir 
William More of Losely to hunt at Nonsuch 
and stay the night there. 

We know from Mr. Raine that the art 
treasures of Lumley Castle were dispersed by 
sale all about its neighbourhood and the fate 
of Lord Lumley’s library may be ascertained 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, but the 
writer has not ascertained the fate of his 
London pictures, tapestry, etc. 

Important gatherings took place at the 
Tower Hill house. Walsingham notes a con- 
ference there with the States, 12 July 1585 


= (3) William Cissell of 


| | 
Anne d. 11 June 1565 Mary 
= (1) George = (1) Thomas Spenser of 


Throckmorton Maismore, Gloucs. 


= (2) Thomas Porter, of = (2) Bartholomew 


Hussey of 
Mottisfont, 


Ettington, Warws. 
Hants. 


Maismore, Gloucs. 


| 
Frances, d. by 28 Jan. 
1558/9 


= James Duffield, of 
Bucks 


A 


(C.S.P. Foreign, Vol. xxi., p. 595.) 

Three letters from Lumley to Sir Robert 
Cecil bearing dates 15 Mar. 1593/4, 21 Sept. 
1594, 30 Aug. 1597, appear in the Salisbury 
MSS. In each he alludes to his (second) wife 
as ‘‘my Bess.’’ In the last he promises that. 
he will not fail to attend on her Majesty at 
Theobalds and adds: ‘‘ My Bess and I do 
right heartily thank you for your friendly 
letter.’ Lumley, says Camden, was “‘ a per- 
son of entire virtue, integrity, and innocence 
and, in his old age, a compleat pattern of 
true nobility.”” 

It has been surmised that the acquaintance 
with pictures and tapestry displayed by 
Edmund Spenser, especially in the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ Book III., Canto xi., stanzas 29-46, 
and in ‘ Muiopotmos,’ Il. 270-340, owes some- 
thing, if not everything, to the collections 
made by the Earl of Leicester at his three 
residences, Kenilworth, Leicester House, and 
Wanstead (‘N. and Q.’, 3 S., ii., 20) and 
by the Sidney family at Penshurst. The 
catalogue in ‘N. and Q.’ of the Earl 
of Leicester’s pictures does not, however, give 
support to this surmise and it cannot be estab- 
lis that Spenser was ever a visitor at 
Penshurst. A more probable surmise is that 
from his early days he was acquainted with 


Lord Lumley’s collection at Tower Hill. 
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Just as Lumley brought out of the Bishopric 
of Durham Ralph Middleton, later of Box- 

rove, Sussex, to be his page (Misc. Gen. et 

er.,’ 5 S., ii., 141) so he may have brought, 
at the prompting of Jane Spencer, his grand- 
mother, and of Mary (Knightley) Spenser, 
his aunt, the father of Edmund Spenser to a 
similar office in his household. 

The relationship of Thomas Spenser of 
Maismore, Gloucester, to the Althorpe family 
may perhaps be known to some Spenserian. 


W. H. We 


SPENDIDE MENDAX.”—This familiar 

phrase in Horace, Odes, III., xi., 35, is 
applied to Hypermnestra whose noble false- 
hood to her perjured sire saved her husband’s 
life. It has been twice used for an English 


est. 
Tuckwell, ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
Second Edition, Chap. viii., notes that 
When everybody was celebrating in Latin 
verse the Duke of Wellington’s funeral he was 
asked how to render “lying in_ state.” 
“‘ Spendide mendax,” was the answer. 

Verrall in his first book, an edition of the 

* Medea’ of Euripides published in 1881 in- 
dulged freely in conjectures to improve the 
- text of the play. These, says Bayfield in the 
‘Memoir’ attached to Verrall’s ‘ Collected 
Literary Essays,’ 

,naturally attracted special attention, and con- 
firmed to their author, if they did not originate 
the half-jesting, half-earnest sobriquet “‘ Splen- 
did emendax.” 

When I was at Cambridge a few years 
later, the jest was still current and the occa- 
sion of it undoubted. Mr. Shane Leslie in his 
oe Be] on ‘ Cambridge University’ in ‘ The 
End of a Chapter,’ devotes a page or two to 
the wide erudition in Greek of W. G. Head- 
lam, and includes the following comment :— 

A real parallel lies between Headlam and 
Porson—England’s finest Grecians. Each wages 
controversies of scorn, and, by brilliant emenda- 
ations, each won the clever perversion of 
“splendid emendax” for Horace’s splendide 
mendax. 

‘ I am not aware that Porson was ever so 
dubbed, the ironic tone implied by “ splen- 
dide ’’ being quite unsuitable to his masterly 
work on the texts of the Greek dramatists. 
Headlam attacked Verrall in a severe pamph- 
let, ‘On Editing Aeschylus: a Criticism,’ 
and I see no reason, and know no authority, 
for supposing that the two words were applied 
to anybody but Verrall. Mr. Leslie did not 
publish his book till 1916, and his memory or 


a pious affection for the dons of King’s 
College has deceived him. 
T..C, 


LL FOUR WINDS AT ONCE.—To the 
great storm near the end of ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ Milton brings winds “from the 
four hinges of the world.”” Mr. Blakeney 
aptly compares ‘ Daniel ’ vii, 2, but there the 
winds are merely an introduction for the four 
great beasts. Milton no doubt remembered 
that all the winds were let loose at once by 
Neptune on Ulysses, and that Virgil made 
three at once loosen Aeneas’ knees, the fourth 
presently joining in. And the winds that 
wrecked Ceyx in Ovid waged war omni e 
parte. So the poets had no doubt about the 
possibility of such intervental clash, but 
Aristotle naturally denied it, and Seneca re 
proved Virgil in particular ; Goldsmith found 
in Homer’s storm some indication that the 
Odyssey was a work of his old age. An 
attempt to justify Virgil alleges that the 
Mediterranean cyclone starts S.E., and works 
round to S. and S.W.; but that will not 
account for the soon after arrival of N. 
Sandys in his note on Ovid says he has him- 
self seen two windmills go with contrary 
winds, and cites the storm which wrecked the 
four corners of the house of Job’s children; 
but Job must now be added to the poets. He 
continues 

The sea sometimes appeares troubled on 
either side, and smooth in the middle, an argu- 
ment that the windes coming from contrary 
parts break the force of one another at their 
meeting. Certainly they may blow together, 
though long last they cannot. 

What he says about the sea would naturally 
result from a cyclonic wind. 


POEM BY NICHOLAS BRETON.—The 
following verses were not included in 
Grosart’s edition of the ‘ Works’ of Nicholas 
Breton. They are to be found in an engraving 
of Lucy Harington, Countess of Bedford by 
Simon Van Der Passe preserved in the 
British Museum (the, engraving is reproduced 
in Sidney Colvin’s ‘ Early Engravings and 
Engravers in England’ 1545-1695) : 
Religions love, in wisdomes worth, 
The truest Beauty, best setts forth: 
Judicious witt, with Learnings love, 
A Gratious Spirit, best approve. 
All these in One, this Shadowe showes 
What Honor, with the Substance goes. 
The engraving is signed ‘‘ Simon Passaeus 
sculpsit, L.’’: Simon Van Der Passe was 
working in London between 1615 and 1621. 
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The imprint reads ‘‘ Are to be sould in Popes 
head Ally by John Sudbury & George 
Humble ’’: these publishers and booksellers 
issued a great many similar engraved por- 
traits, including several by Van Der Passe, 
from this address between 1611 and 1615. 
The date of this engraving would probably 
therefore be towards the end of 1615. It is 
the only link between the name of Nicholas 
Breton and the illustrious patroness of 
Jonson, Drayton and many another poet. 


JEAN ROBERTSON. 
University of Liverpool. 


HE CITY CHURCHES.—I have many 
times drawn attention to the value and 
importance of recording carefully the destina- 
tion and the preservation of relics of City 
Churches — with notes as to what is really 
kept. An example of little real attention was 
the demolition of St. Dionis Backchurch in 
1878, when but little record became really 
known of what was removed to St. Dionis, 
Parsons Green. 
A good note has appeared on 25 July in the 
City Press, as follows :—- 
Att TwicKENHAM. 
The tower of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
has been re-erected at this Church. Many of 
the monuments and interior fittings, including 
much fine carving, have been preserved in the 
new Church, in which the organ, cleaned and 
partially rebuilt, has been re-erected, with its 
. original case, in a specially built gallery. Some 
of the Sacrament plate, comprising two patens 
and two chalices, in silver gilt, has also been 
transferred. ‘lhe two chalices bear the dates 
1613 and 1617, respectively, and both are in- 
scribed: “ The Communion Cup of the Parish 
of Allhallowes in Lumbert Street.” The two 
patens are inscribed: “ Allhallowes Church 
Lumber Street,” and “ The gifts of M.M. unto 
ye parrishe Church of St. Allhallowes, Lumber 
Streat for ve solle youse of ye Sacrymet.” 
and it is hoped by many that this example 
will be followed out and expanded. Dr. E. 
H. Freshfield’s book on the City churches’ 
plate should be kept carefully in view. 


W. H. Quarrett. 


BEWDLEY: AN OLD SOLDIER’S EPI- 
TAPH.—The Rev. Burton, in his 

‘History of Bewdley,’ 1883, gives the follow- 
ing : 
In the churchyard is buried the body of 
William Pitt, an old soldier, who thus tells his 
story from a tombstone. 

“At Dettingen and Fontenoy 

Death stared me in the face, 

But gave me furlough and convoy, 

To meet him in this place,” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Readers’ Queries. 


Nie GILES’S FAIR, OXFORD.—What is 

the earliest record or notice of this? In 
a review of ‘British Calendar Customs: 
England’ (clxxx. 252), it is ‘‘ 800 years old, 
it is said.’’ Has this estimate any other 
ground than the foundation-date of St. Giles’s 
Church? The Fair should not have escaped 
the notice of Wood in the seventeenth century 
or the earlier antiquaries on whom he drew; 
but the only mention of it between the covers 
of his ‘ Survey’ is an addition by Peshall: 
““ At present we have no Fair, a Wake is at 
St. Giles’s, called St. Giles’s Wake.”’ This 
relates to 1773. Yet Wood makes a close 
study of the history and topography of the 
North Gate Hundred, in which the Fair is 
held. Jusserand, however, at p. 249 of 
‘ English Wayfaring Life,’ ventures to say :— 

There was in the North [Gate] Hundred of 
Oxford, in the 16th century, a fair in which 
an extensive sale of books took place, and this, 
as Prof. Thorold Rogers has justly observed, 
is the only way to account for the rapid diffu- 
sion of books and pamphlets at a time when 
newspapers and advertisements were practic- 
ally unknown. ‘I have more than once,” adds 
the same authority, “found entries of pur- 
chases for college libraries, with a statement 
that the book was bought at St. Giles’ Fair” 
(‘History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England,’ vol. iv., ch. iv., p. 155). 

Presumably this was the Oxford fair, and 
not the more famous one of the same name at 
Winchester, with which city the University 
would have relations through New College 
and Christchurch. It pleases the fancy to 
picture Shakespeare, on a journey between 
London and Stratford at the right time of 
year, strolling out of the Crown and picking 
up some of his plot-sources at a stall in front 
of St. John’s—if the Fair had by then ex- 
tended itself so far south. 

A minor point of interest is the use of the 
term ‘‘ North Gate Hundred” for ground 
just outside the city wall. This was not one 
of the ordinary county hundreds, but belonged 
at an early date to Headington manor. 


W. W. Grit. 


(‘AMBRIDGE : TRIPOSES AND PRIVI- 

LEGES.—A ‘Cambridge University 
Calendar’ for the year 1907-1908 lies before 
me. The first name of a candidate from 
King’s College that I can find in the Triposes 
is Games, who figures both in Mathematics 
and Classics in 1857. Apparently, before 
that time members of the College took their 
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degrees by royal licence and did not go in for 
the Triposes. Did they go in for the Chancel- 
lor’s two Medals in Classics, and Dr. Smith’s 
two prizes in Mathematics, which endorse or 
sometimes revise the order of distinction, as 
arranged by the Tripos examiners? A _ pro- 
posal in the Senate was required, I suppose, 
to nullify the royal privilege and open the 
Triposes to King’s men. By whom was it 
made, and was it opposed to any extent? The 
‘ Calendar ’ has no note that I can find about 
the change. Had Oxford a similar privilege 
belonging to any College, and, if so, how long 
was it retained ? 

The Classical Tripos begins much later 
than the Mathematical, in 1824, and the 
record of it includes the note :— 

Until 1850 inclusive Candidates for Honours 

in Classics (excepting the sons of Peers) were 
required to have obtained honours in Mathe- 
matics. 
This rule cut out at least one eminent scholar 
who would have figured high in the classical 
test. I do not know that many sons of peers 
availed themselves of their immunity from 
the studies which worried Lord Randolph 
Churchill. But I notice that Lord Lyttelton 
was equal Senior Classic in 1838 and the Hon. 
E. H. Stanley, subsequently fifteenth Earl of 
Derby, the son of the peer who translated 
Homer, got a classical First in 1848, while 
the Hon. L. Neville, later Lord Braybrooke 
and Master of Magdalene College, 1853-1904, 
was in the Second Class in the next year. 

I observe from a ‘ Calendar’ of 1819 that 
candidates for a B.D. could then lounge to 
that degree in ten years :— 

These are tolerated by the statutes (12th 
Eliz.) which allow persons who are admitted 
at any college, being 24 years of age and up- 
wards, to take the degree of B.D. at the end 
of ten years. During the last two years they 
must reside the greater part.of three several 
terms. . 
There were twenty-three ‘‘ Ten-Year Men” 
at, or attached to, Trinity in 1819. When 
was this leisurely approach to a degree given 
up?. Had Oxford anything like it? It 
exceeds by a year Horace’s recipe for a good 
book in the ‘ Ars Poetica.’ Se 


7 E EXPERIENC’D FOWLER,’ 1697.— 

A copy of this anonymous bapk was 
sold at Sotheby’s in July for £10. ‘In the 
‘British Museum Catalogue’ it appears as 
“by J. S., Gent.’’ It is not given in Halkett 
and Laing, but in Stonehill’s ‘ Anonyma’ 
(1926) it is said to be by T. Sprint. What is 


the authority for this latter ascription? The 
initial 7 may be a misprint for the J of 
S., Gent.’’ There are two John Sprints 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ but the date of neither is 
appropriate: John Sprint, D.D., died in 
1590, andi John Sprint, the Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, died in 1623. It might be worth noting 
that Ralph Nevill in his ‘Old English Sport- 
ing Books’ (1924) records an earlier work by 
‘J. S., Gent.,’ ‘The True art of Angling,’ 
1696, but does not mention the fowling book. 
On the other hand, in histories of Childwail 
(Lanes), a Ralph Markland (1657-1721), who. 
was vicar there from 1690 till his death, is 
said to have written a much esteemed book on 
wildfowling, which I have been unable to 
identify. Is it ible that the book named 
is really by Markland? The date of publica- 
tion suits him well enough. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 

THE QUAIL AND THE FALLING SICK- 

NESS. — William Harrison, in his 
‘ Description of Britain ’—prefixed to Holin- 
shed’s ‘ Chronicle’ (i. 374, ed. 1807)—gives a 
list of English birds including the ‘ quaile 
(who onelie with man are subject to the 
falling sickenesse).’’ Against the assertion 
that quails were unwholesome, T. Muffet in 
‘Healths Improvement’ (p. 98, 1665), brings. 
forward the fact that these birds were sent to 
the Israelites in the wilderness, when they 
wearied of manna, as the best and _daintiest 
meat that could be provided. See Exod. xvi. 
13; and Ps. civ. 40. Is there any warrant for 
the belief that quails are subject to epilepsy? 


A. R. Baytey. 


KiNG RICHARD III’S BEDSTEAD AT 
LEICESTER.—Henry Peacham in ‘ The 
Complete Gentleman ’ (1622), among the won- 
derful sights of his time mentions ‘ King 
Richards bed-sted i’ Leyster.’’ Is anything 


known of this? Richard spent the night of 20 


Aug. 1485 at Leicester ; fell on Bosworth Field 


on the 22nd; and two or three days later was. 


buried at the Grey Friars in Leicester. Some 
years later his successful rival, Henry VII, 


erected a fine tomb for the last of the Plan- 


tagenets, with an effigy in alabaster, which 


was destroyed within fifty years after it was 


built, at the dissolution of the monasteries. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


S PRINGHOLM, KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 


SHIRE.—I seek information regarding 


the history of the small village of Spring 


holm, by Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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There is an old church, now in ruins, said 
to have belonged to the Franciscans; any in- 
formation regarding its age and history would 
be appreciated. 

I have been informed that many years ago 
Springholm was: the rendezvous of a gang of 
smugglers who managed to obtain goods of 
various descriptions through the nearest 
creeks. Is there any documentary evidence to 
support this assertion ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AN OLD JUG.—1I should be glad if any of 
your readers interested in china-ware or 
pottery-ware, could give me any information 
regarding an old jug which has been in my 
family for many years. It is 64 inches high 
and 13} inches in circumference. It bears 
three figures, a lawyer, a physician and a 
doctor, in their robes, and underneath the 
figures appear the following lines, headed, 
The Triple Plea. 

Law, Physick, and Divinity, 

Contend which shall superior be, 

The Lawyer plea’s He is your Friend. 

And will your Rights & Cause defend, 

The Docror fwears (deny’t who will)— 

That Life and Health are in his Pill. 

The grave Divine with Look demure, 

To Penitent’s will Heaven afsure. 

But mark these Friends of ours & fee, 

Where ends their great Crviniry. 

Without a Fre the Lawyer’s Dumb; 

Without a Fre the Doctor—Mum; 

His Reverence says without his Duss, 

You must the Joys of Heaven lose. 

Then be advis’d, In none confide. 

But take Sound Reason for your Guide. 

By whom was the jug made, at what date, 
and under what circumstances ? 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AIDEN GARLANDS LOVE- 
TOKENS.—These garlands were for- 
merly laid on the coffins of, young girls and 
unmarried women, carried to the graveside, 
and afterwards hung over their seats in 
church. Examples are to be seen in various 
churches. Minsterley Church, Shropshire, 
has seven, in a good state of preservation, the 
earliest being dated 1726, the latest 1794. 
They hang on the gallery walls, and each is 
over a foot in length. There is another of 
these garlands in Astley Abbotts Church, 
Shropshire, and a further example at Acton 
Burnell in the same county. Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher tells us in ‘ The Beauty of Britain ’ 
(p. 185) that some of these garlands were to 
seen, not so many years ago, suspended in 
the church of Ashford-in-the-Water, Derby- 


shire, and he considers that that parish was 
one of the last in which the old custom was 
observed. 

I should be glad to know of other surviving 
examples of maiden garlands. 


G. 8. Hewrns. 


““(\UISLING ” AND ‘‘ BOYCOTT.” (See 
ante 57 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia.’) —I 
should be glad to learn the full name and 
status of Quisling as well as of Captain 
Boycott (as well as a brief account of what 
they did to acquire notoriety). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
[Charles Cunningham Boycott (1832-1897) is 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ As a retired captain of the 
39th Foot he became agent for the estates of 
Lord Erne in Co. Mayo where the Irish Land 
League was active. These used against him 
as part of their plan of political hostility, re- 
fusal of any sort of social or commercial 
intercourse—a method which had not been used 
before. Hence arose the word “ to boycott.”] 


UNCH AND ‘ ALICE.’—Punceh for July 
30 suggests the query whether any record 
has been kept of the cartoons inspired by 
Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Alice’ books? 
M. Harter. 


E RECKONING OF TIME.—If there 
were no periodical phenomena in the 
heavens, which is conceivable, how should we 
reckon time? Could we rise to the conception 


of Time at all? HIBERNICUS 


XFORD AS PARADISE OF 
BIRDS.’’—Warde Fowler in his ‘ Year 
with the Birds’ gives* Oxford the praise of 
being a paradise for birds and—writing in 
1886—zgives a list of 111 birds inhabitants of 
Oxford. Oxford is a very different place now 
from what it was in 1886. Could any kind 
correspondent tell me whether modern condi- 
tions have made great alterations in bird-life 
there—and whether if, as I suppose, that is 
the case, anyone has published any notes on 

on the subject? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


RAY’S ‘THE FATAL SISTERS.’ — 
Whence did Gray obtain the names which 
occur in the above Ode: ‘‘ Mista, black, ter- 
rific Maid, Sangrida, and Hilda’’; ‘“ Gon- 
dula, and Geita’’? 


VWIND-YOUR-OW N-BUSINESS.”’ — This 
is a country name for a plant. What 
plant? 
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Replies. 


MERSEY FERRIES. 


(clxxx. 187, 285, 322) 
(s.v. ‘ Ferry Rights ’), 


[HE defunct ferry at the bottom of 

Green Lane, Lower Tranmere, which 
appears to be the one referred to at the 
second reference, was the Tranmere Ferry. 
It was owned and operated during the 
last part of its existence by a family living 
at Mollington, near Chester. Hence the 
name, of the steamer which maintained 
the hourly service. She had been built on the 
Clyde as a steam-yacht to certain specifica- 
tions which she failed to fulfil completely, 
and her builders were glad to get what they 
could for her. The Mollington’s predecessor 
was the Harry Clasper, named, for some 
forgotten reason, after the famous Thames 
boat-builder. She was a double-ender with 


stem and stern curved like those of a birch- 
bark canoe. The reserve boat was a veteran 
from Dublin Bay called the Kingstown. 
Tranmere Ferry was closed for good in the. 
first few years of the present century. 


The ancient Monks’ Ferry, worked by the 
brethren of Birkenhead Priory until the 
Dissolution, crossed from a stone slip further 
north and adjacent to the Priory. The spot 
is now masked by ship-yards, 

Eastham Ferry, the most southerly, was 
‘opened in 1762 to serve the coach traffic to 
and from , Chester and Parkgate, which 
increased after the abandonment of the sail- 
ings to Ireland from Parkgate and Hoylake. 
After the opening of Birkenhead’s municipal 
ferry at Woodside the Eastham traffic was 
reduced to pleasure-seekers from Liverpool 
attacted by Eastham Woods and their hotel. 
_ This is the only surviving ferry which 
remains in private hands. |Rock and New 
Ferries were abandoned some years ago by the 
Woodside Ferry that worked them, the 
Mersey Tunnel having absorbed their pas- 
sengers. The three Wallasey Ferries, Sea- 
combe, Egremont and New Brighton, are, 
like Woodside, municipal undertakings; but 
unlike Woodside they have no rivals in the 
shape of tunnels. : 

An amusing glimpse of the river-transit 
between Wirral and Liverpool near the 
beginning of the eighteenth century is 
afforded in Defoe’s ‘ Tour,’ Letter x. 

T entred Lancashire at the remotest western 
point of that county, having been at West 


Chester upon a particular occasion. and from 
thence ferry’d over from the Cestrian Chey. 
sonesus .. . to Liverpoole. This narrow shp 
of land, rich, fertile, and full of inhabitants, 
tho’ formerly, as authors say, a meer waste 
and desolate forest, is called Wirall, or by 
some Wirehall. Here is a ferry over the Mer- 
see, which at full sea is more than two miles 
over. We land on the flat shore on the other 
side, and are contented to ride through the 
water for some length, mot on horseback but 
on the shoulders of some honest Lancashire 
clown, who comes knee deep to the boat side 
to truss you up, and then runs away with you 
as nimbly as you desire to ride, unless his 
trot were easier; for I was shaken by him that 
I had the luck to be carry’d by more than 
I cared for, and much worse than a hard 
trotting horse would have shaken me, 


A slightly earlier account of the same 
adventure occurs in the travels of Celia 
Fiennes, the enterprising Wiltshire lady, 
which were given the title of ‘ Through Eng. 
land on a Side-Saddle’ when first published 
after lying about 200 years in manuscript. 
She was strongly impressed, I remember, by 
the difficulties and dangers of the crossing, 
the length of time it took, and the rocks 
encountered. Her mention of rocks rather 
puzzles me; but perhaps we have here the 
explanation of the name ‘ Rock Ferry.” 

It is surprising that no history of the 
Mersey ferries has been undertaken. I am 
under the impression that the first steamboat 
on the Mersey, the tna, began to ply between 
Liverpool and Runcorn in 1815. At any rate, 
much information, and some illustrations, 
relating especially to Woodside Ferry, ar 
contained in one or both of Mrs. Gamlin’s 
two local books—‘ Memories of Birkenhead’ 
and ‘’Twixt Mersey and Dee,’ which I regret 
having parted with. The material consisted 
mostly of the recollections and traditions of 
her relatives and old residents. 


W. W. GIL. 


‘OUNTING SYSTEMS (clxxx. 459; clxxxi, 
/ §5).—The Manx fishermen’s system of 
counting differs a little from the Cornish. 
After 120 fish (usually herring), making the 
‘long hundred,” have been counted in threes, 
comes the cry “ warp and tally,’’ meaning 
three andi then a final one—in all, 124 fish. 
This quantity is called a ‘‘ basket,” even if 
tossed pell-mell into or out of a cart. Form 
erly a notch on a tally-stick was made for 
each ‘basket,’ and a long cut across the 
previous four denoted a ‘‘mease’’ of five 
baskets or 620 fish. (The ‘‘ long hundred 
is a variable quantity in different parts of 
Britain, but always more than 100. When 
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Jamieson, for Scotland, says that 32 ‘‘threes”’ 
made the long hundred, is it not an error for 
42 or 40?) 

The ‘Manx fisherman’s tally-stick was a 
kind of fetish to the extent that if a successful 
boat’s stick could be stolen the luck went 
with it, and it had to be recovered in the same 
manner, or else by force. A stone taken 
surreptitiously out of a boat’s ballast trans- 
ferred the luck in the same mysterious way. 
The uses of ‘‘ tally’’ quoted by Mr. James 
Watton, except that for gunflints, are set out 
in detail in the ‘English Dialect Dict.’, 
where, however, it is London, not Gloucester- 
shire, that is credited with the tally of ‘‘ 25 
sacks of corn.”” It is surprising to learn 
from him that the tally-stick is still in use in 
the Kentish hop-fields. This must be its last 
appearance, surely. 

“Jag’’ was used in many counties for a 
small load of coal, hay, timber, corn, etc., 
and for the haulage of such commodities 
(‘E.D.D.’); hence ‘‘ jagger’’ for a carter or 
carrier. 

Of the sheep-counting numerals probably 
the most extensive collection is that in David 
Thomas’s book, ‘ Animal Calls,’ Carmarthen, 
1939, where sixteen versions are recorded. 


W. W. GIL. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘‘SULLIVAN ” 
(clxxxi, 36).—The Irish pronunciation 
is, naturally, the correct one. The first sylla- 
ble is the Irish suil, eye, in which the % is 
sounded 00, as signified by the accent. The 
native form of the name, ‘‘O Stileabhan,”’ 
is a compound of siil-dubhdn, ‘‘ dark-eye.”’ 
A much rarer surname, ‘‘O Siileachain,”’ 
has also been anglicised ‘‘ Sullivan.” 


W. W. GILL. 


THE FIRST PATRON OF FLORENCE 
__(clxxxi. 21, 83).—According to Giovanni 
Villani’s Chronicle (Book i., § 42) the em- 
perors and senate of Rome advanced the new 
city of Florence to the best of their power, 
‘Iuch like another little Rome.’’ The 
citizens began, during the reign of Octavianus 
Augustus, a marvellous temple in honour of 
the god Mars. They caused to be brought 
white and black marbles and columns by sea; 
and stone and columns from Fiesole; and 
founded and built the said temple in the 
ome anciently called Camarti, where the 
‘iesolans held their market. It was eight- 
sided, and contained in the midst on a marble 
Pillar a marble effigy of Mars in the likeness 
of an armed cavalier on horseback. It was 
the predecessor of the Duomo of S. Giovanni. 


In the reign of Pope Sylvester (i., § 60) the 
Florentines removed their idol, and placed it 
upon a high tower by the river Arno, and 
refused to destroy it, because in their ancient 
records they found that the said idol of Mars 
had been consecrated under the ascendant of 
a planet, that if it were broken or set aside 
in a place of contempt, the city would suffer 
peril and injury and undergo great changes. 
The statue fell into the Arno when the city 
was destroyed by Attila—whom Dante, fol- 
lowing a common error of the time, confounds 
with Totila; and was subsequently re-erected 
on the Ponte Vecchio; though in a mutilated 
state. But for this circumstance, so the story 
ran, the Florentines would never have suc- 
ceeded in rebuilding the city. As it was, they 
attributed the unceasing strife within their 
walls to the offended dignity of the heathen 
god (see ‘ Paradiso,’ xvi., 145-147). And see 
Villani, ii., § 1; iii., § 1; v., § 38; viii., 
§ 40; and Dante, ‘Inferno,’ xiii., 143-50; 
xxvili., 103-11; ‘ Paradiso,’ xvi., 25, 47, 
136-44, 

The Baptistery lay at the north of the © 
ancient Florence, and! the statue of Mars—at 
the head of the Ponte Vecchio on the north 
side—was practically its southern boundary. 


A. R. Baytey. 


QR. IN TITLES OF BOOKS (clxxx. 

387 ; clxxxi. 26).—The use of an alterna- 
tive title in plays was common throughout 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
It served to trick out the playbill with another 
line of alluring capital letters. 

As some indication of the average frequency 
of alternative titles, I have analysed the first 
fifty play titles under the heading ‘ Unknown 
Authors’ in the Hand-lists of Plays con- 
tained in Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s three . 
volumes ‘ Early Eighteenth Century Drama,’ 
‘Late Eighteenth Century Drama,’ and 
‘Early Nineteenth Century Drama,’ with 
the following result :— 

Percentage of 
Period. Plays with ‘ Or.” 
1700-1750 

In the theatre this custom declined very 
sharply between 1860 and 1870, except for 
pantomimes and extravaganzas. 

A late adherent to the alternative title was 
W. S. Gilbert, and all the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas, except ‘ Trial by Jury’ and ‘ The 
Sorcerer’ have alternative titles. 

The custom still lingers here and there, and 
in the very week in which this query first 
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in ‘ N. and Q.’ my friend Mr. Leon 
M. Lion was ‘‘ trying out ’’ at Golders Green 
Hippodrome a play entitled ‘ No Name in the 
Visitor’s Book; or, The Adventures of Miss 
Fitz-Norton.’ 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ACKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND 
(clxxx. 426; clxxxi. 68).—I have two 
references to the use of Parkgate as a packet 
station for Ireland, both from the biographies * 
of actors proceeding to play at Dublin and 
both later than the date of 1787. 

1. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews’ by 
Mrs. Mathews (1838), Vol. i., p. 84, quoting 
letter dated 4 June 1794: . 

I left Parkgate on Sunday last at two o’clock 
and arrived in Dublin last night at eleven, 
which is reckoned a remarkably tedious pas- 
sage, as they frequently cross in fourteen hours. 

2. ‘Memoirs of G. F. Cooke’ by William 
Dunlap (1813), Vol. i., p. 300, quoting diary 
dated 6 April 1806. 

Cooke, having entered into various conflict- 
ing provincial theatrical engagements, dis- 
cusses how he can possibly fulfil them, and 
sets out alternatives: 

To be either at Shrewsbury or Chester on 
the twenty-second of this month; on the way 
to Holyhead, or to embark prior to the 22nd, 
either at Park-Gate or Liverpool. 


St, VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


ELUS: ELISHA (clxxxi. 63).—‘‘ Elias ”’ 
was the Greek form of the name 
‘* Elijah ’’ and (like other Septuagint forms, 
e.g. Jonas for Jonah, Urias for Uriah) was 
current in the Middle Ages. The French ver- 
sion Elie, and the English “ Ellis,’’ together 
with the diminutive ‘‘ Eliot,’’ were common 
Christian names in Middle English and sur- 
vive in many surnames. In the seventeenth 
century, when ‘‘ Ellis’? had gone out of 
eneral use, it was wrongly supposed to stand 
or ‘‘Elisha’’; thus Lyford (1655) says 
Ellis corrupt from Elisha.” 
E.,G. W. 


‘*The Church,’’ says Professor Ernest 
Weekley (‘Jack and Jill, a Study in our 
Christian Names.’ 1939, p. 64), speaking of 
the mediaeval period, ‘‘ had no great love of 
Old Testament names except the canonized 
Elias (New Testament form of Elijah), from 
whom we have Ellis,’’ and its diminutive 
Elliott. In an earlier work (‘ The Romance 
of Names,’ 1914; fourth edition, 1928, p. 85) 
he had already written, with respect to the 
Middle Ages: ‘‘ Almost the favourite Old 
Testament name was Elijah, Elias, which, ; 


usually through its Old French form, Blie, 
whence Ely, is the parent of Ellis, Elliot, and 
many other names in El-.”’ 

It might seem that, in respect of form, 
Elis(a)eus (Elisha) no less than Elias 
(Elijah) might have been the source of some 
of these names, but Elijah was a much more 
important figure than Elisha, and there can 
be no doubt as to which of these two Old 
Testament names was more popular with 
Christians. In Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography’ (of the first eight 
centuries) there are forty-three entries under 
‘ Elias,’ but only seven under ‘ Elis(s)aeus,’ 
Both Elijah and Elisha were commemorated 
in the Byzantine, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
calendars; but only Elias seems to have se 
cured canonisation in the West. One of the 
German names for “St. Elmo’s fire” is 
Eliasfeuer. 


L. R. M. Srracuay. 
Birmingham University. 


ADDISON IN PEMBROKESHIRE (clxxxi. 

61).—Professor Graham’s recently pub 
lished edition of Addison’s letters makes no 
mention of a visit to Pembrokeshire, but one 
of Addison’s letters during his early travels 
on the Continent mentions one Charles 
Perrot, who seems to have been his travelling 
companion, so he evidently was acquainted 
with that family. 


E. G. W. 


Locks OF HAIR (clxxxi. 49).—Wisps of 

hair from famous folk, especially authors, 
occasionally appear in the book auction 
rooms, but so far I have encountered only one 
preserved in the following permanent manner. 
It is a greying-brown lock taken from the head 
of Mrs. Margaret Sandbach, who died 2 
June, 1852, dramatist, novelist, and por 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ is silent about her, as in hur 
dreds of other cases. She wrote and published 
‘Poems,’ 1840; ‘Giuliano de Medici: A 
drama ; and other poems,’ 1842; ‘Aurora, and 
other poems,’ ; ‘Hearts in Mortmain’ 
and ‘ Cornelia,’ 1850; ‘ Amidei: A tragedy,’ 
1851; ‘Spiritual Alchemy, or trials turned 
to gold,’ a tale, 1851, 2 vols. A family copy 
of the last-named book I saw was elaborately 
bound in chocolate morocco, gilt gauffred 
leaves, the cover gold tooled, with literary 
quotations on each side. In the centre of the 
front cover the above-named lock of hair was 
inlaid under glass within an embedded oval 
brass frame, making an interesting souvenir 
of this talented woman. 


Wma. JAaGGaARD. 
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Probably the custom of giving locks of hair | ‘* sleeping-place ’’ could hardly be bettered ; 


was a continuation of the ancient supersti- 
tion that a person could be bewitched or 
influenced for good or evil, through another 
who p' his hair or nail trimmings. I 
recollect an instance of an old man who 
carried about with him a bag supposed to 
contain his precious savings, and it was much 
envied by his neighbours; at his death it was 
found to be full of hair and nail cuttings so 
that no one should ill-wish him. 

Probably this was a similar theory to that 
of the martyr,’ Dr. Hall Edwards 
—on which he was working at his death—of 
the human electric vibrations which he 

icked up on an instrument by means of a 
tae of the patient’s blood. American doc- 
tors have perfected this instrument and it is 
being slowly recognised in this country. 

(Mrs.) Atice Parker. 


HIPPING-BOYS (clxxxi. 50). — The 
prince seems to have been grateful in the 

only two cases known to me, for Edward VI 
made Barnaby Fitz-Patrick gentleman of his 
bedchamber, as Charles I promoted William 
Murray. Fuller in the ‘Church History’ 
quotes some intimate letters between Edward 
and Barnaby. Burnet mentions Murray, and 
Hartley Coleridge says ‘‘ the office was much 
coveted for the children of the poorer gentry, 
as the first step in the ladder of preferment. 
It is a wonder that it is not continued as a 


sinecure.”’ He quotes Fuller as describing 
Barnaby as ‘‘ proxy for correction’’ to 
Edward VI. A note on Tatler 92 tells me 


that the curious may find an account of this 
custom in Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ History of 
Music,’ which I have not at hand. ‘N. and 
Q.,’ 1S. v. 545, does not add much, except 
that Henry VI was chastised personally, and 
that George III approved of the same prac- 
tice: “If they deserve it, let them be flogged.’’ 


HIBERNICUsS. 


“QEPULCHRE ”’: PRONUNCIATION 
(clxxxi. 62).—The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the 
forms sepulchree ” and ‘‘ sepulchrie,”’ and 
that pronunciation is perhaps suggested by 
Drayton’s line ‘‘ He who that God-in-man to 
his,sepulchre brought,” accenting the penulti- 
mate; unfortunately I cannot give the 
original spelling (‘ Poly-Olbion,’ iii, 309). 
Byron had no doubt about it; Medwin reports 
s remark, in speaking of Kemble’s affected 
pronunciation, ‘‘ It is nothing that Campbell 
writes it Sepuler? in ‘ Hohenlinden.’” 


This magnificent poem ended originally with 
cemetery,’ which in its original sense of | 


but the modern sense was thought too firmly 
fixed to admit the old one. Even as it was, a 
captious critic asked about the size of those 
turfs ; see an amusing scene in Beattie’s ‘ Life 
of Campbell,’ i. 419. The stanza had been 
used by Campbell in an early poem given in 
the ‘ Life,’ i. 20, where every fourth line ends 
“ captivity.” 
G. G. L. 


ATHERINE (COTTERELL), LADY 
TRUMBALL (clxxxi. 49).—This lady’s 
nephews (children of her brother Sir Charles 
Ludowicke Cotterell) were:—Sir Clement 
Cotterell, Knt.; John, ancestor of Cotterell of 
Hadley; Stephen, LL.D.; and William, 
D.D., Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns. So far 
as I know, she had one niece, Miss Laurentia 
Trumball (sole daughter and heir of the Rev. 
Charles Trumball, LL.D., brother of Sir 
William Trumball, Knt.), who married 
Joseph Alston of the family of Alston of 
Chelsea. 


James SreTon-ANDERSON. 


PHRASE IN ‘PARADISE LOST’ 

(clxxx, 387; clxxxi. 27, 69). —The 
‘““him ”’ (iv. 410), if referred to the ‘‘ Fiend,” 
confuses the construction. As referring to 
Adam, it leaves the sense expressed in Mil- 
tonic diction ; which, as in this case, is often 
framed in a peculiar order not only of words 
but of whole phrases and clauses. The effects, 
as of some kaleidoscopic classical conversion, 
are attractive. They certainly attract the 
commentators—in the present instance, to 
good purpose (one might almost think that 
the cunning Milton had so designed); for if 
G. G. L. had not consulted with Newton and 
Verity and written to ‘ N. and Q.’, as he has 
done, the real beauty of this place in ‘ Para- 
9 Lost ’ might never have been revealed ; as 
thus: 

While the Fiend is prowling around, or 
perhaps just after he has taken up his posi- 
tion in ambush, Adam, Miltonically musical 
by nature, is extremely desirous to hear anew 
Eve’s voice—or as Shakespeare would express 
it—Eve’s ‘‘ sound.’”’ Accordingly he speaks. 
He speaks for the sake of speaking—or, 
rather, for the sake of making Eve speak. He 
takes no thought what he shall say, but, as a- 
noble, ingenuous lover, his sense of felicity 
voluntarily moves at the outset a gush of grati- 
tude to the ‘‘ Power’’ who has made them 
both. He proceeds spontaneously until, with 
the words, ‘‘ well thou knowst,’’ he vaguely 
becomes conscious that he is telling Eve 
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nothing but what she knows already. This 
naturally makes him grow rather solemn as 
the didactic trait of Milton works in him. 
That did not matter, however. Love and 
didactism were not incompatible (Paradise 
was a long way from Aldersgate Street), and 
Adam’s vocal caress—for that is virtually 
what it is—is harmoniously reciprocated. 


HE JUNIPER TREE IN LITERATURE 
(clxxxi. 62).—Known to Pliny and 
Virgil as Juniperus, this conifer genus com- 
prises twenty-seven distinct species of ever- 
green shrubs and trees, all natives of the 
temperate or cold regions of the northern 
hemisphere. The common kinds seem to 
thrive on almost any site. Some varieties 
can be found on mountain tops; some on 
rocky hills; some in swampy bog.' In my 
boyhood juniper bushes were plentiful on and 
near Box Hill, Surrey, known colloquially as 
the ‘‘ Gin country.”” Juniper seeds keep their 
vitality for several years. A_ well-known 
specimen used to grow on the ancient road- 
bridge, now demolished, over the Avon, nigh 
Warwick Castle. 

Juniper berries are remarkable for the 
number and diversity of their contents ; fifteen 
or more different constituents are found by 
analysis. They are useful in medicine for 
diuretic, stomachic, and dropsy troubles, 
while the green tops are highly praised as a 
cure for scurvy and skin ailments. 

In the Bible juniper is quoted three times, 
apparently in error, for another shrub. The 
translators seem to have been unaware that the 
original Hebrew name Réthem (same in 
Arabic) did not meay Juniper but a species 


of Broom called Ratam, which flourishes in the . 


deserts of Africa and Arabia, frequently 
forming the only shelter from sun or rain for 
many miles. Arabs make charcoal from its 
roots, and in times of scarcity it can be used 
as food, as the passage in Job xxx., 4, im- 
plies; whereas juniper could not so serve. 

In Italy the stables are believed to be pre- 
served from danger of thunderbolts or demons 
by suspending therein a sprig of juniper, just 
as the superstitious British hang up horse- 
shoes for luck. On the continent the juniper 
is held in great veneration, because tradition 
affirms that this tree saved the Madonna and 
Infant Christ when they fled into Egypt. To 
screen her son from Herod’s assagsins, the 
Blessed Virgin is reputed to have hidden the 
child under certain trees and plants, which, 
in return, received her blessing for the shelter. 
Says A. de Gubernatis—‘‘ The Juniper is 


peculiarly invested with the power to put to 
‘flight all evil spirits, and to destroy 
magicians’ charms.’ 
The spirit we call gin (vulgarly corrupted 
from ‘‘Geneva,’’ derived from genivore, 
French for ‘ pee ”’) in its purer original 
Holland distillation, consists of plain com 
spirit, flavoured with juniper berries. But 
some of the various British concoctions called 
‘“‘gin’’ are flavoured with oil of turpentine 
and other aromatics. But gin adulteration is 
another (and longer) story. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


HALSEY FAMILY (clxxxi. 36).—There is 
a memorial at Great Gaddesden Church 
to 


Thomas Halsey 7th Son & Heir to Sr John 
Halsey . - . Much beloved by most of his 
Country. Being chosen in Hight several Par- 


liaments Knight of the Shire for this County 
of Hertford. He dyed the 25 day of May 171i, 
in the 6lst year of his Age. 
A pedigree of this family will be found in 
Cussans’s ‘ History of Herts.’ 


A. H. W. Fynmone. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


“(NATHAY ” (clxxxi, 62).—From ‘ Cosmo- 
graphie,’ by Peter Heylyn, 1656: 

Cathay, more properly and specially so-called, 
is bounded on the East with China; on _ the 
west with the Mountain Imaus by which it is 
parted for Zagathay; on the’North with Altay; 
and on the South with India extra Gangem: 
So called from the Chatae an old Scythian 
people, who having conquered the Seres, and 
the rest of the neighbouring Nations, gave 
their own name unto the whole, according to 
the Custom of victorious people.. 

J. 


This name was bestowed on the Chinese 
empire by the famous early Italian traveller 
Marco Polo (1254-1323). It is derived from 
Khitan, or Khitai, which covered! several 
Mongolian tribes, who conquered the northern 
part of China and ruled it until a.p. 1123. 
In modern literature China is often referred 
to as ‘‘ Far Cathay.” 

Wo. JaGcarp. 


This name seems to have become known it 
Europe from the narratives of Marco Polo's 
thirteenth-century journey from Venice, 
through Arabia and Persia, to the Court of 
Kublai (or Kublah) Khan, and his long 
sojourn there. 

The northern part of what in modern times 
was termed the Empire of China, including 
Manchuria, formed the kingdom of the 
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Khitan Tartars, whose hordes conquered and 
held it in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
but were driven out in the twelfth century. 

Marco Polo’s country of Cathay appears to 
have comprised the region north of the lave 
Tze Valley, and Kublai Khan’s capital, 
known as Cambulac, otherwise Yenking, was 
on or near the site of Peking. The country 
south of the Yang-Tze in Polo’s time was 
called Mangi, but in the sixteenth century 
European voyagers named it China, and left 
the northern region to remain as Cathay, to 
which they did not know of a sea-route. 

The original form of the name Cathay is 
supposed to have been Khitai (derived from 
Khitan), and the mediaeval Latin form was 
Cataya, said to be from the Tartar dialect. 

The modern Russian name for China is 
Kitai. The French apparently used the word 
Cathay, as in English. ie 


“Cathay? is from Kitah, a name for the 
Chinese people. China itself is not a native 
name, but is found in various Asiatic lan- 
guages (including Sanskrit) from the first 
century of our era. 

E. G. W. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S. ‘TWO 

DROVERS’ (clxxxi. 61).—III. Saint 
Mungo is an alternative name for Saint 
Kentigern (Jan. 13), the apostle of the 
Scottish Border, who died about a.p. 600. ~ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UERIES FROM _  SCOTT’S ‘BE- 

TROTHED’ (clxxxi. 61).—II. The 

Ps.-Sterne ‘Koran’ 263 gives the Pope as 

Gregory IX, and says the monument is in the 

church of the Petersberg Benedictines at 

Gleichen, with an inscription giving the facts. 
R. H. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 

79, 140, 159, 175, 228, 339, 304, 448; 
elxxxi. 39, 80).—The following book may be 
added to the list: ‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ by 
William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania. 
This has been considered to have been the 
most popular of Penn’s works. During the 
period of his confinement, eight months in 
1668-9, he produced three other books (Cham- 
bers’s ‘Cyclopaedia of English Literature ’). 
Penn’s dates were 1644-1718. - 

M. 


[SE OF “MRS.” FOR UNMARRIED 
WOMEN (clxxix, 261, 323, 377, 465).— 
While reading these notes I came across a 


modern instance in the:late Virginia Woolf’s 
novel, ‘The Years,’ 1937. The particular 
year is 1913. Crosby, an old family servant, 
has retired to Richmond, taking the dog 
Rover with her. Rover sickens, and “ Mr. 
Bishop had to tell Mrs. Crosby—for she wore 
the courtesy title in Richmond—that in his 
opinion the poor old chap . . . was better out 


the way.”’-—‘ Works,’ Uniform Edition, p. 


R. G. Howarrn. 


[c= HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 121, 137, 159, 176, 

215, 229, 268, 283).—At last I have found 
someone who has a personal recollection of 
the use of ice wells. An old lady remembered 
them in the ’sixties and the servants whose 
special task it was to look after them. An- 
other person remembered that when skating 
in 1880-1 on the pool at Aston Hall, Birming- 
ham, as a boy—one end of the pool was 
roped off and men were cutting the ice and 
carrying it to the ice well where it was just 
thrown in. Neither could remember any 
meat or game being kept there. 


(Mrs.) Atice PARKER. 


UPPLEMENTS TO CLASSIC WORKS 
(clxxxi. 63).—A work called ‘ Keats’ 
Finales’’ by Candelent Price was published a 
few years ago. It contained a continuation of 
‘Hyperion,’ Keats’s unfinished poem. In 
1927 Professor Georges Lafourcade edited 
‘Swinburne’s Hyperion and Other Poems 
With An Essay on Swinburne And Keats.’ 
‘Hyperion’ was an hitherto unpublished 
poem by Swinburne, written in his youth, and 
described by Sir Edmund Gosse as “an. 
attempt to continue and finish Keats’ 
Hyperion ’’ and ‘‘ an acute case of study by 
imitation.”’ A study of the British Museum 
Catalogue would reveal that there were several 
attempts to furnish a supplement to Byron’s 
‘Don Juan.’ One of the most notorious of 
these, ‘ Sequel to Don Juan,’ was written by 
G. W. M. Reynolds in 1843. Reynolds also 
contributed to the literature of imitations of 
Pickwick in his ‘ Pickwick Abroad, or the 
Tour In France ’ (1839). The late Sir Harry 
Johnston wrote a sequel to ‘ Dombey and 
Son,’ entitled ‘The Gay Dombeys’ and also 
another continuation of a novel by Charles 
Dickens whose title escanes my memory at the ° 
moment. Robert Graves took upon himself to 
rewrite ‘ David Copperfield,’ which version 
was published about ten years ago. To my 
mind, all such attempts and sequels to the 
work of great writers are odious and to be 
reprehended. The originality present in the 
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mind of every man of genius would prevent 
him from copying others, and therefore such 
sequels are usually written by minds of the 
second or third order and are an anti-climax 


to their originals. 
J. Looker. 
The Book Nook, Billericay. 


STATUE OF OVID (clxxxi. 48).—The 
statue of Ovid was still at Constanza up 

to the outbreak of war—about twice natural 
size and on a high pedestal. Constanza was 
the Tomi in Moesia from which he wrote so 
many letters begging permission to return to 
Rome from his exile; one plea was that 
Italian wine did not taste the same in an 
alien country, showing how all-important 
wine is in the countries on the Northern coast 
of the Mediterranean. 
Sayar. 


(SHELSEA SANDS (clxxxi. 62).—From 
‘Environs of London,’ Daniel Lysons, 
under ‘ Chelsea’ : 

Norden whose Etymology is best supported 
by fact, says “it is so called from the nature 
of the place, whose strand is like the chesel, 
(ceosel or cesol) which the sea casteth up of 
sand and pebble stones, thereof called Chesel- 
sey, briefly Chelsey, as is Chelsey in Sussex.” 


UTHORS WANTED (clxxx. 318, 413).— 
2. I am glad to have from G. G. L. the name 
of the writer who used “ kidgloves ’ in an epi- 
ram on Arnold. They got into the Press, for 
irrell says in his essay in ‘Res Judicate. 
“That rowdy Philistine the Daily Telegraph 
called him ‘a prophet of the kid-glove persua- 
sion,’ and his own too frequent iteration of the 
somewhat dandiacal phrase ‘sweetness and 
light’ helped to promote the notion that he 
was a fanciful, finikin Oxonian. 

‘A fine puss gentleman that’s all perfume,’ 
quite unfit for the most ordinary wear and tear 
of life. He was in reality nothing of the kind, 
though his literary style was a little in keeping 
with this false conception.” 

‘There is a truth in this which is not generally 
realised. Arnold, though he mixed in fashion- 
able society, did not for some reason secure 
one of the gentlemanly and not too exacting 
posts which were to be held in his time, and I 
Observe that they were generally handed out 
to men of Eton, Winchester or Westminster. 
He had a life of strenuous work and travel as 
a School Inspector and only the other day | 
heard an old lady recalling his shrewd appre- 
ciation of her talents. Such a life is not 
favourable to literary composition. Did not 
Disraeli explain to Queen Victoria that we 
authors need boundless leisure? — 


The Library. 


Joseph Conrad. By M. C. Bradbrog 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. nem 


()NE of the most interesting things abgm 

Conrad is the effect of his English® 
throwing into relief a character and an @ 
look on humanity different from the Engliall 
There is an immense amount that the ordinam 


Englishman has in common with Conrad; i 


all that belongs to the common traditions 

civilised or semi-civilised mankind. It @ 
not touch the many differentia between Tage 
and nations. The more closely Conrad 
studied the larger bulk in him, we suspect, 
differentia ; and this acute, sympathetic st 

goes to support that surmise. His alig 
quality, with no barrier of language to jim 
vent its coming home to us, should pram 
of some actual use now when an accum 

understanding of other peoples is one of # 
greatest and most pressing demands wp 
every nation in the world. 

Miss Bradbrook divides her account of 
work into three sections—‘ The Wonders 
the Deep’; ‘The Hollow Men’; ‘ Recolleg 
tions in Tranquility.’ In the first his work 
dominated especially by his experience as 
seaman; through the second he evolvesm 
general human ovsychology, deeply 
with a sense of suffering, which had indem 
been over-developed through childhg 
darkened by family misfortunes. The writ 
discriminates carefully between his finer Wom 
and a considerable amount of stuff not bet# 
than second-rate which fell from his pe 
Where she praises most critics will be ableaay 
follow her. Her study leaves the reader Will 
a strong impression of Conrad’s pessimism 

We think she a little over-rates him a 
writer. In general he moves too slowly; 
backgrounds are brought so near that 
often lack atmosphere; descriptions 7% 
scenery, overweighted with detail, baulk 
reader’s following of action. He does mm 
therefore, always create either the terror 
the exhilaration at which he is doubtle 
aiming. But those who will study him—=# 
they cannot do better than take Miss Bm 
brook for their guide—with a certain submiy 
sion to him and some patience, will gaim 
reward. 

We would add that any profits accruimg® 
the author from the sale of her book are 4% 
to the Polish Refugee Fund, . 
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